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the plague, which broke out before they were over.    The news of this
calamity reached the saint at Lodi, whither he was gone to assist the bishop
of that see at his death, as it was his custom to do toward all his suffragans.
The governor fled to Vigevano, and all the rest of the nobility left the town.
St Charles made haste thither, visited the pesthouse, whither the infected
were sent by the magistrates, and provided both the sick and the poor
with every succour spiritual and corporeal.   According to his custom in all
difficulties, he consulted his vicars and canonists whether he was obliged
to remain with the infected or to withdraw to some other part of his
diocese.    They answered him with warm solicitations in the negative,
entreating him not to expose his life, which was at that time of infinite
importance, both to the sick and to those parts of his diocese which were
not visited with that calamity.    But St Charles proved to them that a
pastor, who is obliged to lay down his life for his flock, must not abandon
them in the time of danger.   All granted this was the more perfect.   And
is not a bishop, said the saint, obliged to choose what is most perfect?
Sin being the cause of scourges, he strongly exhorted the people to have
recourse to the divine mercy by humble penance, and he redoubled his
prayers and austerities.    In three general processions he walked barefoot,
having on a purple cope, as in times of penance, with a halter about his
neck and a crucifix in his hands, from which he seemed never to turn his
eyes, which were drowned in tears.   Thus he offered himself a victim for
the sins of the people.    He preached almost every day, and never ceased
admonishing his fellow labourers to contemn life in such a cause, himself
exhorting the sick and administering the sacraments.    For the relief of
those that were destitute, he melted down all his plate and gave all his
furniture, even the straw bed on which he lay, taking his rest on the boards.
The number of priests, chiefly of his own clergy, whom he at first appointed
to attend the sick not being sufficient, he assembled the superiors of the
religious communities, and, begging their concurrence, made them a most
pathetic discourse, in which he shows how great a happiness it was for any
to lose their lives (which are always uncertain and short) in such a cause of
the most noble charity, though the danger was not so great as was com-
monly imagined, and they were under the divine protection.1    Such was
the effect of this zealous discourse that about twenty-eight priests imme-
diately presented themselves out of  that body, and the saint allotted
them their diet and lodgings in his own palace.    The magistrates found
fault with his numerous processions and assemblies of devotion, for fear
of spreading the contagion.    This dreadful distemper, after raging four
months, began to abate in November, and quite ceased about the beginning
of the ensuing year.   The saint appointed a public solemn thanksgiving,

1 See this discourse extant among his homilies, t. i. horn. xi. p. 81, with Saxius's note; abo
Carohss a basilica St Petri in vita St Caroli, lib. iv. c. 6.